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33ooft Mebtetos 



Priene, nach den Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen der Kgl. preuss. 
Museen 1895-1898. Rekonstruiert v. A. Zlppelitjs, aquarel- 
liert v. E. Wolfsfeld. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. M. 7. 

In this colored lithograph, intended for use in schools, we have for the first 
time an authentic picture of an old Greek city. Pictorial restorations, more 
or less trustworthy, of certain Greek sites have existed before — the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Olympia, the sanctuary of Apollo in the midst of the city of Delphi, 
the acropolis of Athens, and that of Pergamon. But no such restoration was 
possible for a Greek city as a whole, until the German excavations on the 
site of Priene in Asia Minor during the years 1895-98 supplied the materials. 
Thus this picture, prepared with full knowledge of all the available evidence, 
marks an important step in the progress of our knowledge of Greek antiquity. 

To be sure, the Priene which we now know so well is not the Priene of 
earlier Greek history, but a later foundation, dating in its beginning from per- 
haps about 340 B.C. Moreover it was always a small place, containing, it is 
estimated, less than 5,000 inhabitants. But, small though it was, it had all the 
characteristic features of a city of the later Greek period, and these features 
were with some exceptions similar to those of such a city as Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. 

The picture is a bird's-eye view. Many interesting things are clearly 
shown. Thus we see the straight streets crossing one another at right angles, 
in accordance with that type of city-planning which was first introduced into 
Europe by Hippodamus of Miletus in laying out the Piraeus and which was 
followed in all later Greek foundations. We see also the lofty acropolis, the 
wall of fortification, the cemeteries outside the principal gates, the agora, 
the temple of Athena, dedicated by Alexander the Great, the theater, the 
gymnasia, and the stadium. 

Naturally there are many known facts about Priene which the picture 
cannot show so clearly or cannot show at all. But it may be made the basis 
of interesting talks about such matters as the street-paving, the abundant 
water-supply, the sewers, and above all, the private houses and their furniture. 
With the help of the illustrated essay by Dr. Th. Wiegand, which comes with 
the lithograph, it would be possible to prepare a small model of the typical 
Greek dwelling-house of the fourth century B.C. From what I read in the 
Classical Journal I feel sure that some schools will do this. 

F. B. Tarbell 
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